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IN WALL STREET 


By Lupwie Lrewisoun 


Clamor and clangor, shrill, intolerable, 

From sounding court, from echoing street to street, 
Tramp of innumerable fevered feet, 

Of those who cringe and struggle, buy and sell, 
The years to them are starless in this hell 

Where the vain air with clenchéd hands they beat, 
To gain this bitter thing that men deem sweet, 
The pride and power whereby the angels fell. 


Better to sit in penitential guise 

And mourn o’er great things greatly fallen, than feel 
Naught but this barren hunger of the day ; 

Better it were that insolent storms should rise, 

Smite the tall pillars of our commonweal, 

And grind our greatness into primal clay. 
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THE MULTITUDE* 


An Appreciation of Atice MEYNELL 
By JEANNETTE MARKS 


“To be clever and sensitive and to hurt the 
foolish and the stolid —wouldst thou do such a 
deed for all the world? Not I, by this heavenly 
light.” Here in this middle world, of which the 
greatest of modern critics has written, where is 
neither heaven nor hell for the multitude, where 
the stolid and foolish fear much, suffer, show 
courage, and are men, Alice Meynell, too, finds 
the refusals, the shadows of the things which are 
_ loved and dreaded, the energy, the loveliness, 
the last curiosity of life. Here is her morality 
which is sympathy, for she takes the object so 
commonplace in daily living and about it she 
sheds beauty and attractiveness, in it she de- 
scries not only the evident loveliness but also 
the hidden relation between physical and spirit- 
ual law. A fringe of city grass; or the human 
foot, its articulation suppressed, its language con- 
fused, yet still instin¢t with love for the cool 
sweet lap of earth, or a woman riding a bicycle in 
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a crowded London street, or the quickly caught 
glances of the people in a city thoroughfare, 
“dull but ready,” those ‘‘who have neither the 
open secret nor the close; no reserve, no need 
of refuge, no flight nor impulse of flight; no 
moods but what they may have out in the street, 
no hope of news from solitary councils,’—the 
multitude with no part in the multitude of peace, 
these are the experiences in which Mrs. Meynell 
finds wealth. From these things she gives of 
her /argesse and we come to know how generous. 
in its relation to other life a little thing, a com- 
mon vicissitude may be. 

In her delicate regard for human nature, in 
her delicate feeling, in the unique rejections she 
makes, in the measure of her word and wisdom, 
here lie her treasures. Excessive praise of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, unequal discrimination of 
Dickens, A Point of Biography, phrases which 
reveal phrase-making, words which spell pre- 
ciosity, trick, of epigram, that suggestion that, 
sometimes, sanétion for experience is found in 
expression, can well be forgotten, but not the 
tender discernment which condemns our shabbi- 
ness of spirit, that flagellation of our sordidness, 
insincerity, vulgarity. Walking, a child of pro- 
cess, among modern men and women, in her 
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criticism of life she speaks with the gentleness of 
Francis. She has courage for adventure, too; 
she can be a discoverer of new things in old 
ways, if necessary a reformer. The vulgarity of 
the women in the Vicar of Wakefield does not 
escape her disdain simply because for some hun- 
dred years mankind has been willing to accept 
Goldsmith’s own estimate of the Primrose ladies. 

The vulgarity of vulgar eyelids does not elude 
her, those eyelids with ‘a slang all their own, of 
an intolerable kind.’”’ Nor does the vulgar 
American go free, although she assures us that 
she suspects him of nothing worse than a second- 
hand dress coat. She tells us with frank convic- 
tion that for us there can be no beginning, ‘but 
instead a continuity which only a constant care 
can guide into sustained refinement and can save 
from decivilisation.”” She condemns the things 
of our life which are ‘mentally inexpensive,”’ for 
vulgarities are the result not of being uncivilised 
but of being decivilised. She comments in her 
critique of Oliver Wendell Holmes upon our 
cottage worldliness, ‘“‘the routine of abundant 
and common comforts achieved by a distressing 
household industry, the shrillness, the unrest, the 
best-parlour emulation, the ungraceful vanity, of 
Americans of the country-side and the country- 
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town; upon their affections made vulgar by un- 
demonstrativeness, and their consciences made 
vulgar by demonstrativeness— their kindness by 
reticence, and their religion by candour.”” And 
we do not even smile at this thrust at an impo- 
tent second-hand dress coat. Poor thing, less 
heroic for tilt than a windmill! Our business 
now—our tragic human business—is with the 
essential man, that disfranchised being to whom 
we offer a home, comfort of a sort and freedom, 
that man of the multitude who have no part in 
the multitude of peace. 

Mrs. Meynell’s perception of beauty is full of 
social feeling; even the exquisite poem Medzta- 
tion with its touch of Mariolatry is conceived in 
the spirit of the general life; amd even the Lon- 
don street gamin has not lost the child’s identity 
with nature. Some conneétion between the 
body and soul of things is always hers. These 
pictures of the life of a thoroughfare are what 
every man who runs can see they are, but Alice 
Meynell sees more, for they are idyllic, pastoral : 
“The little figure of the London boy it is that 
has restored to the landscape the human colour 
of life. He is allowed to come out of all his 
ignominies, and to take the late colour of the 
midsummer northwest evening, on the borders 
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of the Serpentine. At the stroke of eight he 
sheds the slough of nameless colours —all allied 
to the hues of dust, soot, and fog, which are the 
colours the world has chosen for its boys—and 
he makes, in his hundreds, a bright and delicate 
flush between the grey-blue water and the grey- 
blue sky. Clothed now with the sun, he is 
crowned by-and-by with twelve stars as he goes 
to bathe, and the reflection of an early moon is 
under his feet . . . So little stands between 
a gamin and all the dignities of nature. They 
are so quickly restored. There seems to be 
nothing to do, but only a little thing to undo 

All the squalor is gone in a moment, 
kicked off with the second boot, and the child 
. goes shouting to complete the landscape with 
the lacking colour of life . . . Old ivory and 
wild rose in the deepening midsummer sun, he 
gives his colours to his world again.’”” The wind 
of the world she sees ‘“‘nimble and eager” in a 
sorry London street; and her eyes: are glad at 
the blooming of the “‘little, common, prosperous 
road’’ with the grass that has yielded prettily to 
asphalt and yet taken leave to live and let live 
in the strip of ground next to the asphalt. And 
she thinks of the clouds of the familiar earth and 
sky as they are seen sometimes ‘on a sunny 
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evening in Regent Street.’’ Of the cloud Mrs. 
Meynell writes: “Its own beauty is unaltered 
where it has no earthly beauty to improve. It 
is always great: above the street, above the 
suburbs, above the gasworks and the stucco, — 
above the faces of painted white houses—the 
painted surfaces that have been devised as the 
only things able to vulgarise light, as they catch 
it and reflect it grotesquely ese their importu- 
nate gloss.”’ 

The virtue of figurative speech at its source is 
Alice Meynell’s —so large a part of the poetry 
of her prose. With what ascription in “agile” 
of a bodily, almost muscular life to the air, she 
says, that to the waters of wells, the ‘‘agile air”’ 
has perpetual access— beautiful embodiment 
starting into existence at the very thought of the 
dull secret of city water where the plumber “‘sets 
his seal upon the floods.” There is no great 
poetry — indeed, no very great prose —without 
a strong sense of place. The feet of even 
Shelley knew what it was to love passionately 
the turf of cool Italian hills. Like the childhood 
described in Zhe Children, Mrs. Meynell has that 
sense too keenly for perfeét peace and her 
thought, with the little tract of pasture, takes 
wing to the head of mountain valleys. This 
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spirit of place speaks in many ways, ‘‘in a preva- 
lent wind,’ ‘in a far street-cry,’’ in cathedral 
bells. To her long white roads have suggestions 
and prophecies of the untravelled soul of town 
or city. In the wind, in a street-cry, in bells! 
Fugitive suggestions of the clamor of human 
life, of “earth’s untethered sounds” never wholly 
articulate, never precisely described, but as dear 
and familiar to our ears as is the earth itself to 
our eyes. Like the flow and subsidence of light 
these sounds swing between sleeping and waking, 
and in our dreams the echo of them tolls with I 
know not what meaning of the passing of the 
world. To Alice Meynell the stir of civilization, 
of men moving among men, the town cries, the 
. flight of town bells, the flocking of the winds 
that come ‘“‘to a final pause in London,”’ is full 
of poetry—that rhythm, that periodicity of life 
which is not only in the poetry of Shelley but 
which moves more solemnly in the flow and ebb 
of Arnold’s poems; ‘‘those intervals between as- 
pirations, between aétions”’ in the lives of men, 
“the gaiety that takes us by a dear surprise,” 
the sorrow that was with us yesterday and will 
be to-morrow but which to-day we can bear. 

As Mrs. Meynell thinks of the honours of 
workmanship, again the thought is of the com- 
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mon lot, the multitude. She can write. Yes, 
but far better, she can live. Professionally a 
journalist, she makes no withdrawals from the 
world, creates no vacuum in human affairs that 
she may paint imaginary portraits. Like the 
rare character in A Remembrance, she desires no 
differences from other men, no remembrance, 
but only “loss among the innumerable forgot- 
ten.” She, with the perfeét reliance upon and 
obedience to the inevitable which may not be 
‘religion but which is good enough for daily faith, 
would prefer to be honourable for the nonce 
than tedious for all time. “The honour of the 
day is forever the honour of that day.’”’ Here is 
no strife either for an unnatural equipoise or for 
immortality which desire shall not constrain, but 
rather here is a spirit of submission to daily 
oblivion. A child of process, she herself has 
shown an honourable and “dignified alacrity to 
do her best, daily, for the ‘process,’ and for ob- 
livion,”’ and has, I venture to affirm, written some 
essays which will last longer than Richard Jef- 
feries’ and as long as Lamb’s. 

Recently a gentleman said that academic criti- 
cism plucked the feathers from the wings of the 
imagination and stuck them in the tail of judg- 
ment. No doubt there are pedants who value 
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these essays because they think them in word, 
style, thought, caviare to the vulgar; who look 
upon the marriage of word with word, the elab- 
oration of delicacy, the balance of phrase and 
sentence, and are profoundly stirred. Like Mrs. 
Meynell’s own ‘‘professor of the New Literature”’ 
they scent out some characteristic words, run 
them to earth, dig them out, bag them and pro- 
ceed to fill pouches full of such polysyllables 
as nimble, explicit, implicit, inarticulate, liberal, 
insimplicity, mobile, and eloquent; of splendid 
encounters between Latin and English; of Eliza- 
bethan sentences; of abstract words used in pe- 
culiarly concrete ways. These word-appraisers 
know how delicately Alice Meynell can gauge 
the value of a single elision, or the chords of bal- 
anced sentences, or the use of rhetorical sum- 
mary and question, and they prod an epigram 
meditatively, consuming it much as a gentleman 
attacks his morsel of hors d’ e@uvres variés. The 
Renaissance, Italy, Shakespeare, Macaulay, New- 
man, Pater, Latin and Teuton—so, endlessly the 
learned Epicureanism. 

But these appraisals are “significant triviali- 
ties” in comparison with the message of the es- 
says. To Alice Meynell the last curiosity is not 
of art but of life itself; it is the disparity between 
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destiny and nature; the trivial transmission of a 
life that is nevertheless great, the vulgar experi- 
ence of love that is none the less real, the “he- 
roic virtue”’ of death committed to the keeping 
of us all; the gravity of mortality greater than 
that of immortality. To me, and therefore, it 
may be, to some one else, it is the lesson in the 
-averages of life and death that means most, ‘the 
difficult peace of suspense” which her Woman 
in Grey had learned, willing companionship in 
common chances, common security, common 
hope,—this faith in, this compassion for, the 
multitude. Z7ibulation, Immortality, the Mutlti- 
tude! ‘Doubtless there is a place of peace.” 
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ON HEARING A VIOLIN 


By JOHN G. NEIHARDT 


O Woman-Singer, art thou quick or dead? 


What strange wise soul is this that soars and sings, 
Builds up these raptured minarets and spires, 
These dim and sounding vaults of wild amaze, 
These domes of worship burned with mystic fire, 
These dusky halls of long-forgotten grief 

Where tragic laughters echo, lingering ? 


Is it the wizard’s fingers on the strings, 

The knowing bow-arm, wise with suffering ? 
Thou criest as a thing that hath a heart. 

For thou dost sing the sunlight and the gloom, 
The music of the shallows and the deeps, 

The laughter and the weeping of my life. 

It seems that thou has searched my soul for this. 


Where hast thou learned the story of the World, 
Its epic struggle and its lyric pain? 
What human heart unlocked itself for thee? 


Hark / *Tis a sobbing woman, lorn of love! 
A wind of sighing wakens from dead years 
And blows a rain of tears across the World! 


Dead women weep through long-forgotten. wars 

In towns where Winds take hands with Dust and 
dance 

The mournful measure of a threnody. 

Hoar Ages lift their dusty heads and chant, 

Like ghosts whose throats the grave-rot fills and 
chokes, 

The melancholy story of the race. 
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A wind of trumpets wakens! Hark the tread 
Of Pride and Power! Armies rumble past! 
What King of ruined cities passes now 

That thus the haughty banners flaunt the sun, 
Grown older now by ages? Glint of blades, 
Keen, thin like Hunger; eager, pale like Hate, 
They weave a lustrous name I cannot read. 


A moaning windlike, dim, lugubrious! 

The King has fallen to dust that whisks and sighs 
About the throne where lizards take the sun! 

The wailing of old gods among the shrines 
Where dead believers lisp no more their faith, 
And bats with tumbling and irreverent flight 
Disturb the ashes of neglected fires! 


A space of night. 


What timorous point of light 

Peers through the dusk? What growing voices wake 
From creatures huddled in the faithless dark, 
Hungry for worship? Clear and bugle-like, 

The song of Dawn awakens! Awful, bright, 

Some strange new god heaves up a star-crowned head 
And fills the World with symphonies of hope! 

And now—a sighing of the wings of Time. 

A snarl of notes— gloom —gloom— the god is dead. 


A buzzing sound of anger from the North 
Blown southward! Pitiless as driving sleet 
The beast-men of the wilderness swoop down 
Athwart the belt of sunlight, where the vines 
And olives glad the hillsides, and fair cities 
Doze idly upon bays of purple ease! 

A cry of men grown weak with luxury 
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In marble halls and palaces of dream! 
The snarl of primal brutes, fierce, envious, 
Shattering into weird cacophony 

The soft effeminate music of the South! 


A minor wail. Gloom thickens. Is Hope dead? 
Ah, slowly grows a clear soft major note; 

The World awakens with the mounting sound — 
The unquenched yearning of the heart of Man. 


What jarring note again? What minor cry? 
Whining like fear and guttural like hate, 

A rapid madness wakens in the strings! 

The strife of boasting credos! Martyrs wail! 

Hell hisses from piled faggots! Curses, groans, 

And prayers that sting like curses! Where is Christ? 
What groaning of the Earth ’neath armored feet, 
Mad vintagers that trample hearts like grapes 

To make a drink of frightful, sanguine ooze! 


What subtle wine is this that is a sound, 
Intoxicating sense with aching dreams? 

I saw the Race reel drunken! Heard the shrill 
Mad fiddles of the World’s besotted youth! 


Is ita woman singing? Gloom is passed; 

A scent of spring comes over hills of dew. 
Dawn hurls his Titan limbs from bed and yawns 
A vapor of content across the World! 


- Hark! 1s it children laughing? Do I dream? 


The World’s great Rose seems scenting all the air. 


I see no more the shapely thing of wood 
Caressed with melody-compelling hands. 
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I see a woman in a lover’s arms; 

Her head thrown back in ecstasy; her neck 
Slender and white and shapely! Her full breast 
Heaves gently with the breathing of her joy! 
And moulded, as ’twere wrought to some soft tune, 
Her curving waist rounds outward to the hips! 

No longer can I see the bridge-reared strings 

But four bright strands of golden hair fall there 
Across her face and throat and bridge of breasts! 
Above her, yearning, shaken with wild joy 

And lyric passion, leans the wooing lover 

And listens to the melody he makes 

With fingers of caress across her throat! 


A disenchanting silence! Hath he ceased? 


O thing of wood and strings without a soul, 
Who taught thee thus to sing that love endures? 


TOUCHSTONES 


By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


> Tis what we do, not what we say, 
That counts when men their judgments give ; 
So, too, it is not how we pray 
That counts with God, but how we live. 
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OLD ACTHORS 1 Oat iar 
IV—IZAAK WALTON 


By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
“Study to be quiet and go a-fishing.” 


Did you ever own a river? A broad, lovable, 
intimate river with a world of hills beyond where 
there lived, perhaps, a thousand friendly trees, 
old and young, small and great, as different and 
as much alike as if they were men; all sheltered 
by your own sky with as many and as wonderous 
moods as your own heart? And did you ever 
spend the hours of the Maytime sitting idly on 
the bank of this bit of a stream ostensibly fishing, 
’ but in reality philosophizing about life, and all 
there is in it that’s worth while, with a quaint 
little man, seemingly a reflection, down on the 
water beneath you? Well, if you own a river 
and have met the man there is little use of my 
telling you about Walton, for you already love 
him. 

_ You never saw him? All I can say is that I’m 
sorry, for any amount of explanation will not 
clear the matter for you. The world of men, 
my friend, is divided into two classes: Those 
who know Izaak Walton and those who know 
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him not. Sir Harris Nicolas knew him intimate- 
ly, and loved him as a brother. Washington 
Irving never failed to spend many days of the 
early summer with him down in a little green 
meadow where they sat together beneath a favo- 
rite beech-tree near by a bubbling spring of fresh 
water. And of those who live and work to-day 
I know of none who knows him quiet so well as 
that maker of joys, Henry van Dyke 

Listen to this: ‘An honest, kindly man; a man 
satisfied with his modest place in the world, and 
never doubting that it was a good world, or that 
God made it; an amicable man, not without his 
prejudices and superstitions, yet well pleased that 
every reader should enjoy his own opinions; a 
musical, cheerful man, delighting in the songs of 
birds and making melody in his heart to God; a 
loyal, steadfast man, not given to changing his 
mind, nor his ways, nor his friends; a patient, 
faithful, gentle man,—that was Walton” 

Then there is our Joe Jefferson, and Cleveland 
of Buzzard’s Bay, but why name them. After 
all, their testimony proves nothing. The ques- 
tion is: Do you own a river and know the 
man? Izaak Walton, of the brave, gentle heart, 
was not so much the man who liked to catch 
fish as he was the man who loved “to go 
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fishin’.”’ There is a difference, in as much, with 
our Old Angler, ‘goin’ fishin’’’ was a sort of 
contemplative, philosophical sport for a gentle 
man, while“ catchin’ a mess’’ was decidedly 
bourgeots. 

With the latter any time of the year, a stick, a 
seine, or a trifle of dynamite, and an overflowed 
cellar, if it were possible, would suit all pur- 
poses. And even if all this equipment proved 
unsuccessful, a trip by the market on the way 
home would assuage any disappointment lurking 
in the stomach because of failure in the day’s 
work . . . But the brother of Izaak Walton 
is born anew with each successive awakening of 
spring ; veritably the sap rises in his rusty veins 
- (my net is slightly tangled) while buds seem to 
swell, burst and blossom within him like unto his 
friends the trees; then the first warm day he 
sneaks off down to the creek and fairly wallows 
in the joy of itall . . . No, our Master An- 
gler wasn’t so much of a fisherman as he was a 
poet, a quaint philosopher, a lover of nature 
whose earthly deities were a friend with whom to 
talk, an old pipe for the salting of contemplations, 
a quiet tree, a favorite rod, plenty of room in 
which to think, and an intimate little stream. I 
I assure you the catching of the fish was an 
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incident. So much for the Walton who loved 
to “go a-fishing.”’ 

Concerning Walton the linen-draper, or, as a 
recent encyclopaedia states as the result of 
alleged investigation, the ironmonger, little is 
known. Personally I prefer the linen-draper, 
for it is a word associated with a fabric that is 
delicate of texture and suggests a fine cleanliness 
easily associated with a man of Walton’s temper- 
ament as a means by which to live. At any rate 
the most noteworthy part is that he was a man 
who lived by and not for his business interests. 

It is Walton the bookman, however, to whom 
we are particularly indebted. His writings 
possess many things which endear them to the 
lover of good literature. His quaintness of ex- 
pression, his mild and lovable philosophy like 
the aroma of fine tobacco, his personality so 
clearly presented as to make of you, who live in 
1907, the friend of an old man who died during 
1662, all charm the mind of one who takes time 
by the way toread. He was an author who took 
time to write with a thought to the beauty of 
words. He was wise in never attempting a sub- 
ject with which he was not only thoroughly 
familiar, but also with which he was in perfect 
sympathy. He loved his task and took pleasure 
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aside from what he said in the manner of his 
saying it. 

Walton’s biographies deserve more frequent 
mention than they receive. They are far from 
dull and uninteresting chronicles of dead men’s 
commonplace doings. His Lzfe of Dr. John 
Donne, the poet-preacher, is a rare and gen- 
tle bit of writing, though this is by no means so 
good a work as his Lives of Sir Henry Wotton, 
Richard Hooker, Bishop Sanderson, and George 
Herbert. These books abound with “some of 
the most quaintly charming passages of prose to 
be found in English literature.”’ 

It isin Zhe Complete Angler, or the Contempla- 
tive Man's Recreation, however, that we find re- 
~ vealed Walton, the man. This little book is of 
no practical value this day so far as its instruction 
is concerned with the gentle art of fishing. Its 
value lies chiefly in its style, its English, and as 
an exponent of the personality of the author. . 

I think, however, that the very greatest message 
it can possibly have for us is the truth written 
upon every page, that our Old Angler took time 
tolive. Very thoughtfully, very calmly, and a 
pleasant sense of humor withal, he did his work. 
His shop he conducted with the same elegant 
simplicity with which he ordered his home, wrote 
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his books, and went a-fishing. Whimsically, 
cheerfully, leisurely, good-humoredly, yet very 
surely did he play, love, work and then, having 
well-earned it, did he pass on to Happier Fields 
and still more lovable Rivers. 

Walton had a genius for friendships. This I 
think the best of all, for while he took time to 
live he took time to be friendly. He loved the 
winter's fireside with a companion or two where- 
at might be discusseda sermon, a book, or no 
doubt many a tale told of the prowess of some 
seemly rod in the waters of a Maytime’s fishing. 
He seemed to understand the humors of men 
and his companionship was frequently sought for 
the mere joy of association. All of which makes 
one well believe with Old Izaak: 


No life, my honest scholar, no life so happy, so pleas- 
ant as the life of a well-governed angler; for when the 
lawyer is swallowed up with business, and the states- 
man is preventing or contriving plots, then we sit on 
cowslip banks, hear the birds sing, and possess our- 
selves in as much quietness as these silent silver 
streams, which we now see glide so quietly by us. 
Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling as Dr. 
Boteler said of strawberries, ‘‘ Doubtless God could 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God never 
did ;” and so, if I might be judge, “God never did make 
a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.” 


Life doubtless could have given us a braver, 
more cheerful old gentleman than Izaak Walton; 
“but doubtless God never did.” 
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ET us not repine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequally 
dealt, if we see another abound 

with riches, when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep those 
riches hang often so heavily at the rich 
man’s girdle, that they clog him with 
weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. We see but 
the outside of the rich man’s happiness ; 
few consider him to be like the silk- 
worm, that, when she seems to play, is 
at the very same time spinning her own 
bowels, and consuming herself; and 
this many rich men do, loading them- 
selves with corroding cares, to keep 
what they have (probably) unconscion- 
ably got. Let us therefore be thankful 
for health and competence, and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience. 


Izaak Watton (1593-1683) 


